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emphasizing artistic technique at the expense of the ideological
content of art. To painting was applied the same slogan of So-
cialist Realism which was made an obligatory theory for the Soviet
writers. As in literary works, pictures had to reflect the heroic age
of socialist construction with its struggles, victories and aspira-
tions, and they had to do it in a way that would make them easily
enjoyed and appreciated by the people at large, and not by a
limited group of connoisseurs. In their effort to fulfil this task the
Soviet painters began to devote themselves to representation of
such subjects as episodes in the lives of revolutionary leaders
(Stalin and Lenin in the first place), the civil war, work and play
on collective farms, the Dnieprostroy power-plant, the ironworks
at Magnitogorsk, the construction of the subway in Moscow, and
the conquest of the Arctic.
As in literature, a certain amount of individual stylistic free-
dom was allowed, and some painters continued to preserve mod-
erately modernistic tendencies while others adhered to the World
of Art tradition. But in view of the official demands for an easily
understandable and civic-minded art, it was inevitable that in
most cases the Soviet painters should go beyond the World of
Art to the realistic style of the Itinerants, which now experienced
something like a posthumous rehabilitation.3 And while official
critics speak of "the inception of a new realistic art" in Soviet
Russia, to an outside observer this art does not look particularly
new in anything but subject matter. In its technique as well as in
its general aesthetic approach it reproduces all the characteristic
features of Russian painting as it was back in the 'seventies and
'eighties. We are faced here with the paradox of a revolutionary
government sponsoring a highly conventional and definitely old-
fashioned art.
Music by its very nature is less amenable to governmental regu-
lation and ideological pressure from outside than either literature
or arts. Perhaps this explains the fact, pointed out in the last
chapter, that for a relatively long time many of the outstanding
Soviet composers shunned revolutionary themes and tended to
pursue each his own individual way. It has been noted, however,
that towards the end of the preceding period a general demand
8 On the World of Art and the Itinerants, see above, Ch. HI.